“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
so.” —* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.””—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN was our Redeemer, Mediator, and Pro 
pitiatory Sacrifice. These offices be- 

BATES’ DOCTRINES longed to him and no other”? He ar- 
OF FRIENDS. gues in the same page that Christ 

, , - || was the “Saviour ot the world,” and 
“ "Meclng the only PERSON that ever stood in 
the same relation.” With all this testi- 
mony, it cannot be doubted, but that our 
author, in contending for the Divinity of 
Christ, means a fprofier, distinct divinity ; 
or in other words, Christ is a second, dis- 


In my last number I brought forward 
some unegutvocal texts of Scripture, to 
show that God is a “ Holy One,” and not 
a holy three, and that this Holy One, is 
also the Saviour and Redeemer of men. |} tinct person in the deity ; and therefore to 
These two parts of the proposition being || deny or reject this distinction, is to deny, 
sustained, it would seem to be unnecessary || according to him, the divinity of Christ. 
to carry the inquiry farther: but my rea- 
ders are, no doubt, aware, that the 7rini- 
tarians admit the doctrine of the unity of 
the Deity in one sense, but divide him in- 
to farts, in another sense, thus presenting 
the incomprehensible idea that one is 
three, and three are one at the same time. 
This doctrine, which had its rise in the 
darker ages of the church, I will now 
briefly examine, as far as it is found to 


eres reletion to tile chapter ander re- “ The Son can do nothing of himself, but 


what he seeth the Father do—I can of 
mine own self do nothing; as] hear I 
judge, and my judgment is just; because 
I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
him thatsent me. Vhat I do nothing of 
myself, but as my Father hath taught me 
I speak these things. The word which 
ye hearis not mine, but the Father’s 
which sent me. As the Father gave me 
commandment, even sol do. And of that 


In this brief inquiry which I am about 
to make of this part of the author’s creed, 
I shall first take notice of the account 
which Jesus Christ gives of liimself, as be- 
ing not only the Aighes¢ scriptural author- 
ity, but the most clear and explicit. It is 
asserted that the divine nature essentially 
belonged to Jesus Christ. A plain, posi- 
tive denial of this assertion is made by the 
latter in the following texts: 


I have before remarked that our author 
advocates the Trinitarian scheme. On 
a reperusal of him, I am entirely con- | 
firmed in this belief. As one of the God- 
head, he represents Jesus Christ as having | 
awillto act, distinct from the Father: 
thus “he condescended to be made flesh, 
and to dwell among us”—He sudmitted to 
be tempted—* He was more than man: 


the divine nature essentially belonged to || day and that hour knoweth no man, no 
him”—Vhere is, he says, “a direct appli- |} not the angels which are in heaven, ne 
cation of the fersonal frronouns, to the |) ther the son, but the Father.” 
These solemn declarations of Jesus 
The writer, moreover, represents him | Christ, teach us that ind chenderit of the 
tinct: Father, he was not more than man, and 
that the divine nature did mot “ essentially 
belong to him”.in the sense of E, Bates. 
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The usual reply made by Trinitarians $c 
this overwhelming testimony against their 
scheme is, that “ Christ is here speaking 
notas God, but as man—of ¢+is he was 
truly ignorant as man, but he knew it as 
God, and this he might say he was unabie 
to do as man; though as God he could do 
all things.” 

But mark the abeardity, into which 
such an explanation must infallibly lead 
you. It supposes Two distinct, intelligent 
natures; twodistinct minds in Jesus Christ, 
each having its sefiarate consciousness, 
will, action and knowledge: in short, he 
is thus composed of two distinct persons! ! 
Under any other supposition than this, it 
must follow that the same person knows 
and does not know the same thing at the 
same tiie, andis both able and unable to 
do the same thing at the same time, 
which are plain contradictions. 

The Trinitarians admit that Jesus 
Christ possessed all the attributes of a 

‘natural man; having a human body and 
arational soul. No difference of opinion 
existing on this point, it is not necessary 
to quote scripture testimony to prove it. 
In what manner then or by what means 
was he made “ more than man?” I an- 
swer, by the same means, and in the same 
manner, that every other righteous, un- 
defiled man, is raised above the mere hu- 
man character ; that is to say, by the fow- 
er and Spirit of God, the Father. On 
this point, there is too much scripture evi- 
dence to leave the shadow of a doubt in 

any unbiassed mind. I have room only 
for a part of it, which is here inserted. 

“Behold my servant, whom I uphold: 
mine elect,in whom my soul delighteth: 
I have put my spirit upon him.” Isa. 42. 

._ 1. Now in Matt. ch. xii. Jesus applies 

this prophecy to himself. Again, he ap- 

~ plies a similar prophecy to himself in 

Luke, ch. iv. “The Spirit of the Lord is 

upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gespel to the poor.” 

evangelists and apostles bear the 
same testimony : thus the Holy Ghost de- 
‘scended upon him. (Luke, iii. 22.) He 


came du the Spirit into the temple, (Luke | 


ii. 27) and he returned in the power of 
the Spirit imto Gaiiilee, (iv.'14) and 
- wil the “wonders, and signs, and mira- 


cles,” it is ceded were performed by 
the Spirit of God, through hima(aActs ii. 
22:) In short, every thing that he did 
was by and through the power of the 
Spirit, given to him by his heavenly Fa- 
ther: a measure of which same Spirit 
(for there are not two Spirits) is given to 
every human being. Without this Spirit 
Jesus could no nothing, as he, himself, 
testifies: Destitute of this, he was no more 
than man: and by and through this Spir- 
it alone, he was preserved in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, and in obedience 
and submission to the Father, in the same 
manner, as every righteous man was, is, 
and ever will be; and hence it is clear 
that it is the Holy Spirit of God, and not 
Jesus Christ, in the sense asserted by FE. 
Bates, that is “the foundation of every 
Christian doctrine.” I sav, im the sense 
asserted by E. Bates, for though he has 
not defined the meaning of this expres- 
sion, yet it is evident that he adopts the 
trinitarian scheme, in the application of 
the terms, as I have already shown. 


That the Holy Spirit is the foundation 
of every Christian doctrine, abundantly 
appears from the whole tenor of scripture. 
It was this Spirit that was given to the 
first man, Adam, to be his director, and 
preserver, It was this Spirit that strove 
with the old world—warned Noah of the 
flood, and thus saved him and his house— 
came untothe patriarchs and prophets; 
and was the life and soul of what is called 
the Christian dispensation: and in every 
dispensation, and administration of the 
Most High, to the children of men, there 
has been a unity of design and purpose, 
viz. to bring men under the influence and 
operation of this Spirit, which ever was 
and remains to be the true Christ, and 
Saviour of the world, or the anointing 
“which,” says John, “ye have received of 
him ; and ye need not that any manteach 
you; but asthe same anointing teacheth 
you of all things, and is truth, and is no 
lie.” A like testimony is also borne by 
the apostle Paul. “ Now,” says he, “ there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spir- 
it. And there are differences of adminis- 
trations, but the same Lord. And there 
are diversities of operations, but it is the 
sume God that worketh all in atl.?” 
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In ascribing a frropfer divinity to Jesus 


Christ, our author often quotes the texts | 
where it is said the fulness of the God- i 


head dwelt in him, and fhat the Spirit was 
given to him without measure. 
these texts, however, go to disfrove his 
doctrine. 


That the fulness dwel¢ in him, | 


| 


Both | 


| 


and that the Spirit was given to him, are 


declarations very different indeed from 
the one made by him, that “the divine 
nature essentially belonged to him.” They 
imply the very reverse. By a similar con- 
struction of scripture, it would’be easy to 
prove that the disciples, and primitive 
Christians were each farts of the God- 
head. “If we love one another,” says 
John, “ God dwelleth in us.” 

In taking an expanded view of the great 
plan of salvation, as displayed by the 
history of God’s providence, in the gov- 
ernment of the world, the mind when di- 


vested of pre-conceived opinions intro- | 


duced by tradition, the parent, or the 
priest, instead of viewing the appearance 
and service of Jesus Christ, as the grand 
point on whicli the whole plan concentres 
and turns, will only see in ita part of the 


the great display of God’s bounty—a sin- : 


gle dispensation, or administration, among | 
the innumerable ones which this bound- 
less plan embraces, and has extended 
to all nations, and all ages of the world, 


without respect to persons, But as this_ 


dispensation was the most glorious of any 


of which history informs us, so the instru- 


ment chosen to apply it bore a corres- 
ponding character. Hence it is said of 
him, that it pleased the Father that in 
him all fulness should dwe//. Now the 
author under review, in his zeal for the 
“ Divinity of Christ,” has construed those 
passages literally. The apostle Paul, in 


writing to the Ephesians, desires that. 


they “ might be filled with all the fulness 
of God”: hence, if the same construction 
be applied here, it would appear that 
Paul’s desire and expectation was, that 
each one of his Ephesian converts should 
Decome a fart of the Deity! The evi- 
dent meaning, then, of both 
not an absolute, literal fulness, but a 
relative one: a fulness as it respects the 
measure of capacity. Will it be presum- 
ed that God, “ whom the heaven of hea- 
vens centain”—whose presence 


ges, is | 


fills the whole universe—abode in his” 


fulness, /itera/ly, in the man Jesus? Can 
it be supposed that he, of whom it is de- 
clared, that he was /imited in knowledge, 
power, and action, possessed absolutely, 
the Spirit of God, without measure? I 
believe not. ‘The mission of Jesus was by 
far more important and extensive, and in- 
volving higher consequences, than any 
that had ever been conferred on the hu- 
man character; and hence the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, from his heavenly Father, 
was co-extensive therewith, and therefore 
incomparably greater than what had been 
before dispensed to men. In this sense 
he was “more than man,” dutin no other 
sense. He was but an instrument, and 
“servant” of God, but more dignified and 
glorious than any other that had ever.ap- 
peared in the world. “ When the Spirit 
of the Lord was upon him, moving him to 
preach the gospel, he preached the gos- 
pel in the spirit and power of the Father, 
and went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil, ae 
his Kather’s Spirit led and guided him; 
for he did nothing of Aimseif, or in his 
own will, or for himself, but all in the 
will and time of the Father.”* ‘The doc- 
trine, therefore, contained in the chepter 
under review, ascribing a froper divinity 
to Jesus Christ, making him “the foun- 
dation of every Christian doctrine”; as- 
serting that “ the divine nature essentia//y 
belonged to him,” and constituting him a 
distinct object of faith and worship, is not 
only anti-scriptural, but “opposed to the 
simplest principles of reason”; and is, in 
short, among the darkest docirines that 
has ever been introduced into the Chris- 
tian church. 

On the quotations which the author has 
made from scripture to prove the proper 
divinity of Jesus Christ, such as “His 
name shall be called Wonderful Counsel- 
lor, the mighty God,” &e. it may be re- 
marked: 

(1) That the term God is, in a number. 
of places in the Scriptures, applied to 
human beings, or otherwise than to 
the Almighty Jehovah: the following 
are a few of them: “Thou shalt not 
revile the Godse” &c.—* The Lora God 
of Gods knoweth.”—* He judgeth among. 


* Vid. Pennington, Vol iv. p. 99. 
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the Gods.”—*“J have said ye are Gods, 
and all of you are children of the most 

high.” —* O give thanks unto the God of 
Gods.”—“ Show the things &c. that we 

may know that ye are Gods.”—* Wor- 

ship him all ye Gods.” —* Jesus answered, 

Is it not written in your law, ye are Gods ? 

If he callthem Gods, to whom the word of 
God came” &c. Now the author’s iptey- 

pretation would thus make fo us “ Lords 

many, and Gods many.” 

(2) These passages referred to if con- 
strued according to the author’s views, 
will carry him much further than he 
would be willing to go, i.e. they would 
prove two Gods; or they prove ¢00 little 
for his purpose, viz. that the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of God are onE 
SPIRIT, thus breaking down the “ distinc- 
tion in the divine nature,” or the fropfer 
divinity of Christ which he endeavours to 
establish. 

(3) The passages refered to, are, with 
the construction given by E. Bates, contra- 
dictory tomany other passages, some of 
which I have already quoted, which 
plainly and explicitly declare the inferi- 
ority of Jesus Christ to God; and if this 
construction be admitted, involve the con- 
tradiction that he is God, and inferior to 
God, at the same time: the following are 
some not noticed before : 


“T ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God.”—* As 
‘the living Father hath sent me, and J live 
by the Hather.”—* For as the Father hath 
lite in himself, so Auth He given to the 
Son to have life in himseif.”—* And when 
all things shall be subdued under him, 
then shall the Son also himself’ be subject 
unio him, that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.”"—* Who is 
the image of the invisible God, the first 
born of every CREATURE.”—* Father, I 
will chat they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me, where! am, that they 
muy behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me.” —*Father, glorify thy Son.” 
—*The Father is greater than 1,” &c. 
To this may be added the comparison 
which is in several places drawn between 
Jesus Christ and his disciples. “I am the 


ving,” says he, “ye are the branches.” 


‘Here the difference is not in nature, but 


in stature; and he calls those brethren, 
who do the will of Ged. Such are also 
called “heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.” 

‘The strange inconsistencies which ne- 
cessarily follow from. the construction 
given by E, Bates, to the passages quoted 
by him, to prove the proper, distinct di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ, must, when com- 
pared with the above texts, be obyious to 
the reader, ‘Thus God is made to ascend 
unto himself; and renders himself sub- 
| ject to himself: God is also the first born 
of every creature—gives glory to himself 
| —is greater than himself: is both the vine 
and the husbandman, and the creatures 
| he has made are his brethren, and joint 
| heirs with him in his own glory !! 

The only way proposed by E. Bates’ 
| doctrine, to remove those difficulties, as I 
have before observed, is by uniting to- 
gether in Jesus Christ, the Auman and di- 
_ vine natures, in such a manner as to make 
' one person, or character. But this expe- 
| dient, so far from solving, increases the 
| difficulty ; for we thereby have two dis- 
| tinct intelligent natures, perfectly united, 
| and yet as perfectly sefiarated,at the same 
_ time, as any two persons can possibly be!! 
| —Thus, it supposes a separate capacity ; 
|for the human person of Christ could 
| grow in favour with God and man, and in 

wisdom and knowledge; and also learn 
obedience by the things which he suffer- 
ed, but the divine person was equally in- 
capable and unconscious of both. The 
sefiaration in the two natures, according 
_ to the hypothesis, was not less marked, as 
to knowledge, action, and will: for the 
divine person knew that of which the hu- 
-man person was wholly ignorant; and 
_ the latter prayed for that, which it was: 
/ not the wish or purpose of the divine per- 
| sonto grant. ‘The human person, also, 
| Was restricted within the limits of human 
action, and power, whilst the divine per- 
son was omnipresent, and omnipotent. If 
all thisdoes not make two persons dis- 
tinct, instead of two persons or natures 
united, 1 am wholly at a loss to discover 
what those circumstances are which con- 
stitute one individual separate from ano- 
ther! 


In order to prove the proper divinity of 


\ Jesus Christ, our author has also brought 
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forward the texts—*I and my Father are 
He that hath seen me, hath seen 
‘the Father,” &c. Now these texts goto | 
prove, either an identity in the divine na- | 
ture, or aunity of purpose between the | 
Father and his Son, Jesus Christ: but | 
how they can be construed to Prove a 
“ distinction in the divine nature,” or the 
doctrine of the trinity, most readers will, | 
I think, be at a loss to perceive ! 


The Spirit of God, wherever seen, or 
_felt,—in whatever soul it may dwe//—will, | 
doubtless, be seen as one with the Father ; 
when the spiritual eye is opened to dis- | 
cern it, as Peter’s was—This Spirit of | 
God in Christ was, and is the divinity of 
Christ. ‘Thus Jesus bears ample testimony | 
to this truth, when he asks—* Believest |; 
thou not, that I am in the Father, and the 


Father inme? The words that] speak 


unto you, I speak not of myself; but the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 


The unity, and indivisibility, of the true 
Christ, (the anointing) and his perfect 
identity with God, or the Holy Spirit, is a 
doctrine as clearly and fully set forth in 
scripture as any doctrine canbe. In ad- 
dition to the evidence already produced | 
on this point, I will here add the clear and | 


conclusive declarations of Jesus, found in | 


the 14th chapter of John: “And I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you | 
another Comforter, that he may abide | 
» with you forever : even the spirit of truth: 
whom the world cannot receive, because 
it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: 
but ye know him, for he dwelleth with | 
you, and shall be in you, 1 will not leave | 
you comfortless; I will come to you.”— 
“At that day ye shall know that Iam in | 
the Father, and you in me, and f in you.” 
—“ But the Comforter, which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things.” 


By the foregoing it appears (1) that He 
that gives the Comforter is God. (2) That 
this Comforter is the spirit of truth. (3) 
That He dwells in the glisciples, and 
abides with them forever. (4) That when |; 

‘Jesus says, “ J will come to you, and be in 


\ These promises were afterwards ful- 


} filled in a remarkable manner at the day 

| of Pentecost, when “they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost,” and continued to 

be fulfilled according to the histe:y we 
have of the lives of the apostles and disci- 
| ples, to the end of their time, and to every 

| true disciple whether betore or since. 

This “spirit of truth,” Comforter, or 


| Holy Ghost, is also identified with the 


Worp which was God, and which en- 
| lighteneth every man coming into the 


| | worid—* J am the way, the truth, and the 


life,” said Jesus—“ J am the light of the 
\ world”—* he that believeth on me, though 


i he were dead, yet shall he live.”. Now 


| the J and the me here, is the same I spo- 
| ken of in the above quotations from John, 
| and is therefore the Spirit of God. 
“Jesus cried and said he that believeth 
, on me believeth not on me, but) on him 
that sent me. And he that seeth nite, 
| seeth Aim that sent me.” Here is again a 
clear declaration that he who believes and 
_ obeys the spirit, believes in Christ, and he 
_ that sees the spirit, sees Christ ; being dif- 
| ferent names for the same thing. 
| It is not deemed necessary to make fur- 
| ther quotations to prove the unity of the 
_ divine nature, and the perfect identity of 
God, and Christ the true Saviour, or 
tnany pages might be filled with them. 
That which teacheth things, and lead- 
eth into adi truth—which maketh all 
things manifest—which searcheth all 
| things, even the deep things of God—by 
| which alone man hath access to the 
_ Father, (Ep. 2, 18)—which i is the source 
of all revelation; the primary rule of 
“faith and practice—and of which a mea- 
| sure, or manifestation is given to every 
| man to profit withal—must, of necessity, 
| be “the foundation of every Christian 
doctrine.” 

When, therefore, the author declares 
that Jesus Christ “is the foundation of 
every Christian doctrine,” does he not put 
the effect for the cause, the instrument 
ofierated on, for the operator? When 
| he asserts that the “divine nature essen- 
| tially belonged to Jesus Christ,” he divides 


you,” this “ is identified with the spir-_ 


it of truth, and the Holy Ghost. (5) That 
this Holy Ghost teacheth a// things. 


| the Deity into #arts—he deifies the instru- 
| ment, which however glorious, far beyond 
/any other instrument, ought not to be 
confounded with the great AuTHOR, whe 
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inhabiteth eternity—is above all, through 
all,and in us all—who is one “and his 
name one" “the only wise God our Sa- | 
viour.” 

An enemy to Creede. 


 OLTW DIALOGUES. - 
FOR THE BEREAN. 
AIM WELL AND STANDOFF. 


Standoff. In our last conference thou: 


objected to the terms, “ Propitiatory sa- 
crifice” asused by George Withy, in his 
Address.’ Dost thou not perceive that 
in so doing thou hast rejected the impor- 
tant doctrine of the icnement ? 


Aimwell. By no means. No sinner can 
obtain forgiveness but by an atonement. 
{t must, however, be such an atonement 
as is described by Christ himself, and not 
an imaginary one, invented by the church 
of Rome, in anight of spiritual darkness 
-—such a one as will unite the soul to its 
Creator, and not a mere cover for its 
pollution. Now from the terms used by 
George Withy, it is evident he would 
inculcate the doctrine of an outward 
atonement, by a “sacrifice on Calvary’s 
mount,” to propitiate the Deity; by which 
1 understand, that previous to that sacri- 

tice God was angry with sinners, and by 
that sacrifice his anger was turned away. 
‘This doctrine I reject as the fruit of the 
apostacy. 

S. What is there in this doctrine re- 
pugnant to Scripture or Reason ? 


A. In the first place it contradicts the 
_ plain testimony of the Evangelist, who 
represents the coming of Christ as the ef- 
fect of God’s love, and not the cause. 
“ God so loyed the worid that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believed 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” John iii. 16. In the second 
place, it teaches us, that God’s wrath was 
appeased through the cruel execution of 
an iunocent victim, by the hands of wicked 
men. In the third place, it represents the 
Deity as changeable in his nature, and 
subject to human passions, at one time an- 

» at another loving ! whereas the 
gpostle declares that “in him is no varia- 


bleness, neither shadow of turning.” James 
i. 17. . In the fourth place, the atonement, 
_ by this doctrine, was made long before 


| we were born, or had any sin to be for- 


_ given ;—which is absurd; for atonement 


| means reconciliation, and is so translated 
| throughout the New testament, except in 


one place. To be reconciled to a sinner 
eighteen hundred years before he was 


_ |, born, is to be reconciled to a non-entity- 


In the fifth place, it is the doctrine of the 
old Romish Church, in its essential fea- 
tures, being grounded on the opinion of a 
Trinity. Tt inculcates the notion of latent 
merits, applicable to future sins ; for if the 
merits, or effects of any outward sacrifice 
are the Christian’s atonement, those mer- 
its, or effects, must be held in susfienso for 
the benefit of succeeding generations; like 
“the Ointment of the Apothecary” to be 
used as occasion requires. The Church of 
Rome made a profitable trade by this 
doctrine! And lastly, it turns the atten- 
tion of the sinner outward—to outward 
means of reconciliation, whereas the only 
means of his reconciliation are inward. 

S. From what has been said, I think 
thou dost not understand our doctrine of 
the atonement. 

A. Thatisvery probable. Iam inclined 
to think it is not intended for the ander- 
standing. 

S. It does not follow that because thou 
canst not understand it, nobody else can. 

A. I admit the truth of what thou say~ 
est. I make no pretentions to uncommon 
understanding.—Perhaps thou canst ex- 
piain it to me. | 

S. I understand that by the outward 
sacrifice of Christ,the Gift of the Holy 
Spirit was obtained, whereby man is put 
into a capacity for salvation. 

A. From whom was it obtained ? 

S. Christ purchased it of God for us by 
his death. 

A. Then his death was the price he 
paid to God for this gift? It was a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale ! 

S. Yes, certainly. 

A. When was the bargain made? 

S. The scriptures do not inform us. 
Milton thinks it was about the time of 


-Adaw’s fall. 


A. Neither do they inform us that any 
such bargain wasever made! Bat if tis 
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gift was not obtained until the considera- 
tion was paid, how were the Patriarchs 
and Prophets saved? 

S. They were saved upon the credit of 
that offering, as George Withy declared 
in his public testimony. 

A. Saved upfion credit! That appears 
to me a strange kind of salvation! Please 
to explain thyself—if salvation be the ef- 
fect of the outward sacrifice, and the Pat- 
riarchs obtained salvation, then the effect 
must have been before its cause, which is 
a position I cannot understand. 

S. An effect can be before its cause, 
and oft-times is. For example, a man, 
by acontract or covenant, buyeth a house 
or field, and possesseth it before the mo- 
ney is paid, the condition of the covenant 
being that the money is not to be paid un- 
tila giventime; so by the Covenant of 
Grace, which respected Christ to come, 


all the faithful had remission of sin, and | 


the Gift of Grace, as well before he came 
as since. 


A. In accordance with thy doctrine, and 
the simile by which thou hast explained 
it, the “Covenant of Grace,” as thou 
callest it, should be termed a Covenant of 
debt. It is noact of Grace to se// a “ house 
or field,” if the seller obtains an equiva- 
lent. According to thy scheme, God was 
not gracious, when he parted with the 
gift, and Christ was involved in debt for 
several thousand years !—this appears to 
me a very low view of the character and 
conduct of that glorious Being whose very 
essence is “ Love.”—-Now I deny the ex- 
istence of any such contract, or covenant, 
for many weighty reasons. It contra- 
dicts innumerable plain passages of scrip- 
ture—Ilt deprives the Deity of his attri- 


bute of mercy—It represents God and |} 
Christ, the eternal "Word, as two distinct | Adam before hie hick 


Beings, capable of making bargains with 
each other, and thus involves the grosser 
part of the idolatrous scheme of a Trinity. 
—Now I would ask, if this Gift was fur- 
chased for us, why it is called in scripture, 
the free gift ? 

S. It is free to us, though it was pur- 
chased by another. ~ 

A. Well, according to thy own position, 
thou must grant that it is not the gift of 


God/ and therefore we are net in grati- | 


tude bound to thank him for it, or ace 


knowledge any obligation to him for our 
salvation! Now Christ himself calls it 
“ the gift of God,” (John iv. 10.) and the 
apostle thanks God for this his “ unspeaka~ 
ble gift.” (2 Cor. ix. 15.) Were Christ 
and the apostle mistaken on this point? 
S. I acknowledge there is some diffi- 


culty to reconcile the language of scrip- 


ture in this case. 

A. Not nearso much asto reconcile thy 
own. The notions of being saved by cre- 
dit—of a purchase being a free gift—of 
the Deity being unwilling to save his crea- 
tures without pay, the price being the 
death of his beloved son, payable by con- 
tract, three thousand years and more af- 
ter the bargain was made, are all very 
difficult to reconcile to scripture, reason, 
or common sense ! 

S. What scripture doctrines are incon- 
sistent with the views I have expressed ? 

A. With respect to salvation upon 
credit, the whole force of scripture testi- 
mony appears to be against thee. Bar- 
clay says, “God’s converse with man, all 
along from Adam to Moses, was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit”— 
“the object of their faith was Deus lo-. 
guens, that is, God’s sfeaking; it was 
founded neither upon any outward testi- 
mony, nor upon the voice or writing of 
mat, but upon the revelation of God’s 
will manifest unto them, and in them”?— 
“ And this was by them believed as the 
ground and foundation of their Aofe in 
God, and life eternal.” See Apol. Prop. 
ii. Sec. vii., &c. It is said of the old world, 
that God strove with them, (Gen. vy. 3,) 
and of the Israelites, God gave them his 
good Spirit to instruct them. (Neh. ix. 
20.) This same good Spirit was given to 


ger; and afterwards it reproved him for 
his transgression. By it Cain was called 
to account for his crimes. By it God re- 
vealed his will to Noah, shewing him the 
appreaching deluge, and constituting him 
a preacher of righteousness. By it the 
patriarch Jacob was instructed in the fu- 
ture circumstances of his family, and 
worshipped God, leaning on the top of his 
staff. But the time would jail me to tell 
of Gideon, and Barak, and Sampson, and 
Jephtha, and David also, and of Samuel} 
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and the prophets, who through faith in 
this divine Gift, and obedience to its dis- 
coveries, fulfilled the duties of their sta- 
tion, and have left us indisputable evi- 
dence that the Holy Spirit has always 
been God’s free gift to his rational family, 
and never was purchased by any outward 
act whatever. It is called in scripture 
“the gift of God” —* the gift of the Holy 
Spirit”’—“the grace of God”—the gift 
by grace”—and “the free gift’ —demon- 
strating beyond a doubt, that it is an u7- 
bought treasure, and not a gift by pur- 
chase, the very terms of which, involve 
an absurdity! 


S. But the scriptures expressly main- || 


tain that “by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men to justi- 
fication of life.” Rom. v. 18. 

A. But that is very different from say- 
ing, by the slaying of one, or by the fur- 
chase of one, this tree giftcame. By the 
righteousness spoken of God is declared 
to be a just God, not creating intelligent 
beings, and withholding the means of 
knowing his will. By this righteousness, 
through obedience to God’s free gift, 
Christ was prepared for his mission to 


the world, and became the minister and 


mediator of the new covenant. By the 
same means the apostles were prepared 
for their ministry, through whose baptiz- 
ing power, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
* the free gift,” came upon their hearers. 
This is the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end, the foundation and top 
stone of all true religion, and every truly 
religious work. Itis the primary cause 
—the operative agent, in every step we 
take in the way of salvation, as the scrip- 
tures abundantly testify. 

S. 1 should like to see some scripture 
testimony to prove that Christ was in- 
debted to the Holy Spirit tor the powers 
he exhibited to the world. 

A. Thou mayest easily be gratified. 
Luke says, “And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in sfiirit,and the grace of 
God was upon him.” Luke ii. 40.—And 
he said of himself, “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anoint- 
ed me to preach the gospel.” Luke iv. 
18., &c.—* All power is given unto me.” 
Matt. xxviii. 18.—* I can of myself do no- 
thing, as I hear I judge, and my judg- 


ment is just, because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father that sent 
me.” John v. 30—“The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself, 
but the Father that dwelleth in me, he 
doeth the works.” John xiv. 12.—And it 
is said, “the Spirit descended on him,” 
and “ he came by ¢he Spirit into the tem- | 
ple,” and “returned by the Spirit into § 
Gallilee,” and by it “offered himself unta 
God without spot.” By all which it is 
abundantly evident that through this 
“free gift,” he was preserved from evil, 
and received the qualifications for every 
part of his mission to the world. 

S. Before we part, I should be glad to 
know more fully, what thou understand- 
est by the atonement of Christ. 

A. In an evangelical sense, “ Atone- 
ment” means reconciliation, of which 
Christ was a minister, in the time of his 
messiahship—and since, by his Spirit, 
he is such to every one that receiveth 
him. When we sin, we separate our- 
selves from the divine unity, and by the 
convicting power of this holy principle, 
we are brought under condemnation. This 
is the first step in the great work of 
atonement! If we submit to“the minis- 
tration of condemnation,” which “ is glo- 
rious,” because it is the effect of God’s 
love for a glorious purpose; we are 
brought to hate and abhor the cause of our 


misery. This is the second stage of our 


progress towards the state of atonement. 
The third step is Refientance ; which 
means forsaking the evil and turning the 
mind to God, in humble submission to his 
will This completes the work on our 
part. Thus through “Christ within,” the 
Christian’s Mediator, the soul is brought 
into unity with the Deity, and the on/y 
atonement necessary to salvation is effect- 
ed,” - 

S. What scripture passages canst thou 
produce to prove the correctness of thy 
views? 

A. Almost every page of the New-Tes- 
tament might be produced. I need, how- 
ever, refer thee to nothing further than 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I 
consider as having been delivered on frur- 


prose to expfilain the Gosfiel method of 


atonement, or reconciliation with God. 
The Prodigal, reduced to extremity, and, 
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by the ministration of condemnation, made 
sensible of his error, says within himself, 
“J will arise and goto my Father, and 
will say unto.him, Father, | have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son; 
make me as one of thy hired servants. 
And -he arose and came to his Father. 
{He was now atrue penitent.] But when 
he was yet a great way off, his Father 
saw him and had compassion, and ran and 
fell on his neck and kissed him. Andthe 
gon said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son. But 
the Father said to his servants—Bring 
hither the best robe and put it on him, 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet, and bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it, and let us eat and be merry, 
for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found.” This is 
the Atonement taught by Christ himself, 
in language not easily misunderstood: 
An atonement effected through the mer- 
cy of our Heavenly Father, and corres- 
ponding with the experience of all those 
in every age of the world, who have hap- 


pily attained to a state of reconciliation 
with God. 


SELECTED. | 


FURELING SHEPHERDS. 
(Continued from fiage 253.) 


“The first proposition ; that Christ hath 
forbidden his church to exercise the pow- 
er of legislation, is generally believed, and 
therefore I shall pass it by. 

“Second; that a human standard never 
gould have existed, had not the church 
exercised the power of legislation, will be 
easily understood, if we consider what a 
law is. A law is a rule established by 
the authority of a society, whereby the 
conduct of the members of that society is. 
to be regulated; and what is a human 
standard, but a rule imposed on the mem- 
bers of the church, by the authority of 
men, to regulate their conduct ? and, con- 
sequently, the framing of a human stand- 
ard must be iegislation ; and if the fram- 
ing of it be legislation, it could not exist, | 


ad 
without the power of legislation being ex- 
ercised, But the advocates for human 
standards say; that framing of them is not 
making any new law; it is only ascer- 
taining the true sense of scripture: but 
this is only ashift ; for how is it possible, 
for a number of fallible men, of different 
sentiments, to ascertain the true sense of 
scripture, when they determine whether 
this or that is the true sense of it by a 
majority of votes? All they can do is to 
fix upon what the majority take to be the 
true sense of scripture ; and the minority 
Toust’ either put up with that sense of it, 
or dissent from it, and make a schism m 
the church; and it is impossible,- that 
such a composition can be imposed, asa 
term of communion, on any society, with- 
out making a law for that purpose ; be- 
cause there is no place in scripture to 
warrant such conduct. Where did Christ 
command his apostles to make human 
terms of communion? or where does he 
command Christians to adopt the Nicene 
creed, the English liturgy, or the West- 
minster confession of faith, in order te 
qualify them to be members of his church? 
The apostles, who were inspired, requir- 
ed no other terms of communion than a 
profession of faith in Christ, productive of 
its proper fruit, viz. a Christian conver- 
sation: these are all the terms of com- 
munion, that the scripture warrants ; and, 
consequently, whatever other terms have 
been imposed, are without scripture au- 
thority : and there is no other way that 
they could be imposed, but by men taking 
upon them to make laws for the church, 
which must be exercising the power. of 
legislation. 

“ Third; that the imposing of a human 
standard is binding people not to receive 
any further light than what was attained 
by the framers of the standard, and, con- 
sequently, to resist the operations of Godd’s 
Spirit. By imposing a human standard, 
I understand requiring people to declare 
their approbation of .a system of princi- 
ples, (drawn up by a set of clergymen, 


|| met in a synod, council, or general assem- 


bly, who are called together for the pur- 
pose of fixing upon an uniform set of rules 
to regulate the conduct of the members 
of the church, of any particular kingdom, 
or nation,) in order to qualify them te be 
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members of the church: for instance, the 
Westminster confession of faith. The 
Associate Reformed Synod, in their con- 
stitution, article sixth, say. ‘The terms of 
admission to fixed comnfunion with the 
Synod, shall be, soundness in the faith, as 
defined in the above-mentioned confes- 


sion of faith, catechisms, &c.’ Now, this | 
is as much as to say, that they will admit | 
none who have received any further light 


than the Westminster assembly ; nor any 


that have not received as much; because | 
those who have received more light than . 
the said assembly did, must certainly see | 
where said assembly hath been in the | 
dark; and, consequently, they cannot, 
with a good conscience, declare their ap- 
probation of that system of principles : 
and those who have not received ds much | 
light as they did, must see something, in | 
that system, which they do nct under- 
stand; and how can they declare their 
approbation of, they know not what? So 
that none can, with a good conscience, be 
members of the Associate Reformed So- 
ciety, but such as have received just the 
same degree of light, that the Westmin- 
ster assembly had; and they are bound 
by the constitution, not to receive any 
more; and this must be an obligation to 
resist the operations of God’s Spirit, un- 
less we suppose, that the Westminster 
assembly understood the scriptures per- 
fectly, which we are certain was not the 
ease. 


Fourth ; that it is the natatal tendency 
of human standards, to destroy evangeli- 
‘cal faith, and found the faith of the mem- 
bers of the church on the testimony of 
men. Evangelical faith is a belief in the 
Divine testimony ; not a belief in what 
men say is the Divine testimony. Evan- 
gelical faith is wrought in the soul by the 
‘Spirit of God, enlightening the -rational 
powers of the man ; so that he sees sufli- 
cient rational evidence to convince him, 
that this, or that, is a truth which God 
hath revealed in his Word; and, accord- 
ingly, he believes, immediately, on the 
strength of God’s testimony. Another 
man may be an instrument, in the hand of 
the Spirit, to lead him tothe evideuce ; 


but, if the testimony of that man is aii the 


€xideneo he looks for, to convince him 


that what the other asserts isa truth, 
taught in scripture, his faith is not evan- 
gelical; because it stands on~a human 
foundation, viz. the testimony of the teach- 
er: and it matters not whether he teaches 
truth or error; the one wiil be as readily 
believed as the other, and such faith is 
nothing but credulity ; ner would it alter 
the case, suppose the man had the testi- 
mony of ten thousand men to build his 
faith upon; because it is still a human 
foundation, and, therefore, cannot support 
a divine superstructure. This 1s evident 
from John v. 39. ‘Search the scriptures ; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, 
and they are they which testify of me:’ 
compared with John xvi. 13, ‘Howbeit, 


| when he, the spirit of truth is come, he 


will guide you into all truth’: as much as 
if he had said ‘my testimony is not a suffi- 
cient foundation for your faith, until you 
are convinced that I am the Son of God, 
and this. the scriptures testify ; but it is 
only by the teaching of the Spirit, that a 
saving knowledge of the scriptures can be 
obtained.’ This being premised, let us 
examine what influence a human stand- 


ard can have, to promote evangelical 
faith ; or if it hath not, rather, a natural 


tendency to destroy it. 

“Inthe first place, a human standard 
deprives the people of freedom of enqui- 
ry. Itis true the clergy say that they 
have a freedom of enquiry ; but how can 
this be, consistent with being bound not to 
understand the scriptures in any other 
light than that in which they are explain- 
ed in their standards? They might with 
as good a face, assert that Shimei was at 
liberty to go where he pleased, at the 
time that he was bound to stay in Jerusa- 
lem. Shimei had a natural power to go 
out of Jerusalem ; but he knew that if he 
did, he would be worthy of, and must suf- 
fer death, if the knowledge of it came to 
the king. Just so aclergyman or layman 
may enquire freely; but he knows that if 
he finds any error in his standard, and 
makes it known, he will be deprived of 
the privileges of the church; and it is 
very alarming to a serious person, to be 
cast out of the church of Christ: so that 
one who is bound to a human standard is 
afraid to believe a doctrine that contra- 
dicts #; even if X should appear more 
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reasonable, than the doctrine taught in the 
standard : he concludes that the men who 
framed the standard, knew better than he; 
and, therefore, he will believe as they 
did. I appeal to the experience of all who 
have endeavoured to examine their prin- 
ciples, when under the influence of a hu- 
man standard; and, certainly, such a 
faith as this, must be founded on the tes- 
timony of men. 

“ Second ; a society, who havea human 
standard, require all who are members of 
that society, to declare their approbation 
of their standard, whether they under- 
stand it or not. Those who donot under- 
stand it, cannot approve of it, because they 
think it agreeable to scripture ; for they 
do not know whether it is or not; they 
cannot approve it from a solid conviction 
that God requires it of them ; for God re- 
quires no man to approve any human 
composition that he does not understand : 
thev have no other motive, but either, be- 
cause they believe it to be their duty, on 
the testimony of their clergy; or, it is 
customary, and they never examine whe- 
ther it be right or wrong. 

“Third; ministers infringe the liber- 
ties of the flocks, by monopolizing the 
power of the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. They have changed the form of 
government in the Christian church, 
from democracy, which was the form in 
the primitive church, to aristocracy ; and 


in the churches of England and Rome, to 


monarchy ; and by these means the peo- | 
ple are deprived of having any share in 
the government of the church. In order 
to support this by scripture, they allow 
that some places of Scripture are direct- 
ed to church officers only, and other 
places to the church at large; and, like- 
wise, that by the word church, in scrip- 
ture, is sometimes to be understood, only 
the officers of the church, and at other 
times the church at large. The first 
text I shall mention, which they allow to 
be a direction to the officers of the church, 
exclusive of the people, is ‘But be not ye 
called Rabbi: for one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,’ Matt. 
xxiii. 8. They say the meaning of this 
is, that one minister ought not to be above 
others; but they should be all equal. 


evident from the first verse of the chap- 
ter: ‘Then spake Jesus to the multitude, 
and to his disciples, Be not ye called 
Rabbi,’ &c.; surely when he spake to the 
multitude, making no exceptions, though 
his disciples were present, his discourse 
was directed tothe whole multitude: and 
what he spake to the multitude, could not 
be intended as a direction to any particu- 
lar class of men in the church, exclusive 
of the rest. Suppose a king should make 
an oration to a number of his subjects, 
and tell them that whatever distinctions 
might have been among them heretofore, 
it isnow his will, that they should all be 
equal for the time to come, and no one te 
be above others; would it not be incon- 
sistent with this declaration, if the king 
should divide them afterwards into two 
classes, and empower one to rule the 
other ?—The answer is obvious : and, con- 
sequently, by ‘ad/ ye,’ in the text, we are 
to understand the whole church of Christ. 
Another text which they pervert in the 
same manner, is, ‘Ye know that they 
| which are accounted to rule over the Gen- 
| tiles, exercise lordship over them. Bat 
| so shall it not be among you: but whoso- 
| ever will be great among you, shall be 
| your minister: and whosoever of you will 
| be the chiefest, shall be servant of all,’ 
Mark, x. 42—44. This piece of Scrip- 
ture was spoken by our Saviour to his 
twelve disciples, after James and John 
had discovered something of a worldly 
spirit, which gave offence to the other 
i; ten. It hath been often quoted by Pres- 
| byterians against Episcopalians; but that 
it might, with as much propriety, be quo- 
ted by Independents against Presbyte- 
rians, needs no other proof than the rea- 


son he assigns for giving this direction, 
‘For even the son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,’ v. 45 ; 
that is he came not to be served, but:to 
serve. If this text does not condemn 
Presbytery, as well as Episcopacy, the 
apostle Peter certainly misunderstood it : 
he seems to allude to it, inthe fifth chap- 
ter of his first epistle, ‘ The elders which 
are among you, I exhort, who am also an 
elder: feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof ; 


| not by constraint, but willingly; not -for 


But that this isa perversion ef the text is /) filthy Iucre, but ef a ready mind; neither 
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as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock. Likewise, 
‘ye younger, submit yourselves unto the 
elder: yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and beclothed with humility; 
for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble. This piece of 
scripture shews, that Peter did not know 
that Christ had divided his church into 
two classes, and authorized one’to’rule 
_ the other; or he would not have exhort- 
ed the elders ‘not to exercise lordshi/ 

over the flock;’ neither would he have 
exhorted them all, e/ders and younger, 

to be subject one to another. But the 
piece of scripture which seems to be the 

foundation of Popish, Prelatic, and Pres- 

byterial government, is, ‘And I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 

ven,’ &c. Matt. xvi. 19. Some of them 

allow that this power was given to Peter, 

and descended from him to his successors 

by ordination. Others say, that though 

it was spoken to Peter, this power was 

given to the rest of the apostles, as well 

as him, and descended to their successors 

by ordination: but, if there is any credit 

to be given to ecclesiastical history, two 
er three centuries had elapsed after this 
piece of scripture was written, before the 
church found out that this was the mean- 

ing of it. Jt was the opinion of the primi- 

tive church that the power of the keys 

was given to the whole church; and that 

(though our Saviour in this place directs 

his discourse to Peter only) he does not 

mean that Peter, or any particular class 

of men in the church, should be vested 
with any power, whereby they should be 

authorized torule over the rest; which 

would flatly contradict, ‘ad/ ye are breth- 

ren.’ As for the power of the keys de- 

scending, either from Peter to the Pope, 

or from the apostles to the clergy, it is a 

mere chimera, which took its rise from 

the pride and covetousness of the clergy : 

for there is no account given here, nor in 
any other place of the scriptures, that Pe- 

ter, or any other of the apostles, should 
convey the power of the keys to their suc- 
cessors: and it is evident from the con- 
text, that the power of the keys cannot 
_be conveyed from one Christian to ano- 
‘ther; 


but eyery true believer receives it 


immediately from Christ, by the opera- 

tion of his Spirit, ‘And Simon Peter an- 

swered and said, Thou art Christ, the 

Son of the living God. And Jesus an- 

swered and said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood 

hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 

Father which is in heaven, And I say 
unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
ver. 16—18, Here Peter tirst makes a 
profession of his faith in the divinity of 
Christ. Second, Jesus replieth, that this 
faith was not wrought in him by flesh and 
blood, but by the Spirit. He saith, ‘ flesh 
and blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee ;? though Jesus himself had taught 
the doctrine to his audience, when Peter 
was present: but his testimony as man, 
abstractedly from the operation of the 
Spirit, was not a sufficient foundation for 
Peter’s faith. Jesus, considered as a min- 
ister of the Gospel, was no more than an 
instrument, in the hands of the Spirit, to 
convey the benefits of the gospel to man- 
kind, according to his own declaration, 
‘The words that I speak unto you, I 
speak not of myself: but the Father that 
dwelieth in me, he doeth the works,’ Jno. 
xiv. 10. Third, he sheweth what is the 
foundation of his church, ‘ And I say also 
unto thee, that thou art Peter,’ that is, a 
rock, ‘and upon this rock I will build my 
church,’ &c. “Thou art a rock, and upon 
this rock. What can be more plain than 
that, when he says, ‘ ujfion this rock,’ he 
hath a reference to the rock first men- 
tioned ? and that rock was Peter, consid- 
ered as a member of Christ’s mystical 
bedy; and having Christ formed in his 
soul by the operation of the Spirit, or as 
he terms it, in the preceding verse, ‘my 
Father which is inheaven.’ From hence 
it is plain that the church of Christ is 
built upon Christ mystical, in the souls of 
believers ; and not upon an outward pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, as is taught by 
the clergy.” 


“Hasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives; but soft words as- 
suage it, forgiving cures it, and forgetting 
takes away the scar.” 
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© Testimony from the Word against Di- 
vinity- Degrees in the University, or any 
Academical Degrees made use of for 
the Ministry of the Gospel. 


« THE universities, whose very soul 
and life do lie in human learning and 
schoo] divinity, that they might gain the 
greater profit to themselves; and glory to 
their children, have, after the example of 
the heathen, given their children degrees 
‘jn divinity, as they in arts, and the glo- 
rious titles of BATCHELORS, MASTERS, 
and Doctors in divinity, as so many 
crowns of gold upon their heads, to win 
them honour and reputation with all 
pe»ple who have been under the delusion 
of antichrist. 

“ And in the confirming of these grad- 
uations or degrees, which also is done for 
asum of money, they give the graduates 
licence and power to preach, and to ex- 
pound the scriptures, and that by the sole 
authority of the university. 

“For the Vice-Chancellor, admitting a 
batchelor in divinity to his degree, useth 
these words in the name of the university, 
‘We admit you to declare all the apostol- 
ica] epistles, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. And so the batch- 
elor in divinity hath power, according to 
his degree, only todeal with the apostol- 
icalepistics, but mustgo no farther.’ And 
admitting a doctor to his degree, the vice- 
chancellor saith thus, ‘ We admit you to 
interpret and profess all the holy scrip- 
tures, both of the Old and New Testament, 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.’ 

“ And thus doth the university, through 
power received from antichrist, give men, 
chiefly for money, divinity degrees; and 
through those degrees, it gives authority 
and privilege to batchelors in divinity to 
expound part of the scriptures, and to 
doctors to expound and profess all the 
scriptures; and they that gain these de- 
grees to themselves, are (as there is good 
reason,) the great men in account with 
the university, and also with-the carnal 
people of antichrist, how destitute soever 
they be of the faith and Spirit of the Gos- 
pel. 

“Wherefore I cannot choose, but give 
ih my testimony against this glorious. and 


| gainful privilege of the universities, to 


wit, their conferring upon their children 
degrees in divinity, and creating them 
masters in that mystery which none can 
teach but God himself; and which none 
can learn but true.believers, who are 
born of God, and are his true disciples. 

“And sol do openly affirm, that de- 
grees in divinity, for I meddle with no- 
thing else, given by the universities to 
their children, are plainly and grossly an- 
tichristian, being most manifestly contrary 
to the word of the gospel, and the light 
that shines in the New Testament. 

“For first, In the gospel of God our 
Saviour, we learn, that only a new and 
heavenly birth, makes men to be of the 
true church ; and that the pouring forth 
of the Spirit on these children of God, ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of God, 
makes Christians of several degrees in’ 
this church, and not academical gradua- 
tions. 

“Secondly, In this gospel also we are 
taught, that all the true ministers of 
Christ are equal, and not one superior te 
another, as these degrees make them. 

“Thirdly, In this gospel also we are 
taught, that the true greatness amongst 
Christ’s true disciples, doth not stand in 
academical degrees, or worldly honour 
and dignities, but in the faithful’s near 
and exact following of Christ, in word and_ 
conversation; and that the sons of Zedi- 
dee, in desiring superiority and pre-em- 
nence above the other disciples, contrary 
to the life and doctrine of Christ, did 
grieviously offend, and were therefore 
sharply rebuked of Christ. 

“Fourthly, Yea here, we hear Christ 
himself forbidding this very thing to his 
disciples, that antichrist and his prophets 
might have no cloak for doing the con- 
trary, where his gospel is truly taught 
and published. For Matt. xxiii. Christ 
doth forbid his disciples, before all the 
multitude, to be as the Jewish rabbies or 
doctors, ‘ who,’ saith Christ, ‘do their 
works to be seen of men;’ and disguise 
themselves with different garments or 
habits from others, that they might be the 
more taken notice of, and have the more- 
respect ; ‘ And do love the uppermost 
roots at feasts, and the chief seats in the 


synagogues, and greetings in the markets, 
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and to be called of men doctor, doctor ;’ 
but, saith Christ io his disciples, ‘Be not 
ye called doctors ; for one is your master, 
even Christ, and ye are all brethren,’ and 
so equal.’*—Dell. 


SPANISH INQUISITION 


* Extracted from Llorente’s inquisition 


of Spain. 


_ A subterraneous vault to which they 
descended by an infinity of windings, was 
the place appointed for the application of 
the torture. ‘Che profound silence which 
reigned in this chamer of torment, and 


the terrible appearance of the instruments | 


of punishment, feebly seen by the vacil- 
lating light of two flambeaus, must neces- 
sarily have filled the mind of the victim 
with a mortal terror.—Scarcely had he 
arrived before the inquisitors and execu- 
tioners, who were clothed with long robes 
of sackcloth and their heads with a hood 
of the same stuff, pierced with holes for 
the eyes, mouth and nose, seized and 
stripped him even to his shirt. ‘Then the 
inquisitors, joined hypocrisy to cruelty, 
exhorted the victim to confess his crime, 
and if he persisted in denying it, they or- 
dered that the torture should be applied 
in the manner, and for a length cf time, 
which they deemed proper. The inquisi- 
tors neved failed, in case of injury, death, 
or fracture of limbs, a gr ge that the 
act was to be imputed to the accused 
alone. 

“There were three modes of making 
trial: the cord, fire, and water. 

“In the first case, they tied the hands 
behind the back of the pan, by means 
of a cord passed through a pully attached 
to the roof, and the executioner raised 


him up as high as possible. After having } 


left him some time suspended, they loosen- 
ed the cord, so that the unfortunate prison- 
er fell suddenly within half a foot of the 
und. Thisterrible jar dislocated all 

e joints; and the cord cut the wrists and 
entered often into the flesh, even to the 
very sinews. The punishment, which 
was renewed every hour, left the patient 


without power and without movement; | 


but it was not until after the physician of 
the Inquisition had declared that the suf- 
ferer could no longer support the torture 
without dying, that the Inquisitors reman- 
ded him to prison. There they left him, 
a prey to his sufferings and to dispair till 


the moment that the holy office had pre- | 


for him a torture still more horri- 
ry 
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| 
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“This second trial was made by means 
of water. The executioners stretched 
their victims in a wooden .ostrument of 
torture, in the form or a spout, fitted to 
receive the body of a man, without any 
other botiom than a stick which traversed 
it, andon which the body, falling back- 
wards, was beut by the effeet of the ma- 
chinery, and took such a position that the 
feet were higher than the head. It re- 
sulted from this situation, that the respi- 
ration became very paintul, and that the 
patient suffered the most dreadful agonies 
in all his limbs in consequence of the 
pressure of the cords, the knots of which 

enetrated into the flesh, and caused the 
lood to flow, even before they had em- 
ployed the band. It was in this cruel 
position that the executioners introduced 
at the bottom of the throat of the victim 
a piece of fine linen, wet, a part of which 
covered the nostrils. They afterward 
turned the water into the mouth and nose, 
and then left it to filter so slowly, that 
one hour, at least, was exhausted, be- 
fore the sufferer had swallowed a drop 
although it trickled without interruption. 
Thus the patient found no interval for 
respiration. At every instant he made 
an effort to swallow, hoping to give pas- 
sage to a little air; but as the wet linen 
was so placed as to prevent this, and to 
cause the water, at the same time, to en- 
ter by the nostrils, it will be perceived 
that thisnew combination must necessarily 
place great difficulty in the way of the 
most important function of life. Thus it 
often happened that when the torture 
was finistred, they drew the fine linen 
from the throat all stained with the blood 
of some of the vessels which had been 
ruptured by the struggles of the unfortu- 


| nate victim. It ought to be added, that 
| at every instant a powerful arm turned 


the fatal lever, and at each turn the cords 
which surrounded the arms and the legs 
penetrated even to the bones. 

“ Ifby this second torment they could ob- 
tain no confession, the inquisitors after- 
wards had recourse to fire. To make 
this trial, the executioners commenced by 
tying the hands and feet in such a man- 
ner that the sufferers could not chan 
their position: they then rubbed their 
feet with oil and lard and other penetra- 
ting substances, and placed them before 
the fire, until the flesh was so roasted that 
the bones and sinews appeared in all 
parts.” 


“ To insinuate a thing prejudicial to an-. 
other, which we are net willug openly 
to avow, is a kind of mental assassination’” 

Dillwyn. 
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SLAVBRY,&. 


SLAVERY Self- Emancipation. 


“We lay it down as a principle, that 
whatever a slave earns above the full 
cost of his maintenance, is procured by 
the alternate effects of stripes and rewards, 
operating through a system of judicious 
tasks. And we think it further capable: f 
demonstration, that more labour is to be 
gained by the latter method than by the 
former.* The excitement of a spirit of 
industry, by allowing the blacks a portion 
of time to themselves—by giving them 
work to perform, if they choose, and pay- 
ing them for it the moment it is finished, 
is no less profitable to the master than to 
the slave. It also ensures the punctual 
performance of their daily tasks, and they 
do not begin to work for themselves until 
they have finished what their duty re- 
quires of their master. To perfect, then, 
this system of tasks and rewards, which, 
in some degree, is now in full operation on 
every we)l- conducted plantation in Amer- 
ica ;—to render the former as little oner- 
ous to the slave as may be, and to make 
the latter a bare equivalent for the work 
performed ; and to fund the avails of this 
extra labour in such a manner as to make 
it applicable to the purchase of the slave’s 
freedom, is, as we think, the important 
desideratum in the emancipation of the 
blacks. We will illustrate our views by 
the following proposition: Every profit- 
able slave, under the strong excitement of 
a money reward, will complete his task 
one, two, three, or four hours before the 
usual time of quitting the field or the 
work-shop. Let him receive a proper 
compensation for this extra work. But 
lest he should make an improper use of 
the money, or spend it in riotous or luxu- 
rious living. let every planter establish a 
Saving Institution, Plantation Bank, or 
Depository, for the express use of his 
slaves, in which two-thirds of the avails 
of all extra labour shall be deposited by 
the slaves at proper times; and let it be 
optional with him to fund the remaining 
third, or to receive it in checks on a plan- 
tation storey—which checks shall have no 


*The experience and practice of many 


— 


this. 


slave-holders in the southern states prove 


currency off the limits of the estate. In 
this way, more work will be done than it 
is possible in the ordinary mode to pro- 
cure, and the produce of the plantation, 
the work-shop, or the mine, will be en- 
hanced in a ratio corresponding to the 
whole annual amount paid in rewards. 
And thus the proprietor, while he enjoya 
the noble pleasure of promoting the hap- 
piness and emancipation of his bondmen, 
has, at the same time, the additional satis- 
faction of knowing that he is pursuing the 
best means for improving his own fortune. 

“ We will suppose such a slave as we 
have been considering, to be worth, in the 
present depressed state of commerce, six 
hundred dollars. When his earnings, de- 
posited in Bank, amount to one hundred 
dollars, he shall have the whole of Afon- 
day free from task, to work entirely for 
himself. He then has two days in the 
week, including the Sabbath, at his own 
disposal ;—this will enable him more rap- 
idly to acquire, by voluntary labour, the 
second hundred dollars, with which he 
purchases 7uesday. He has new three 
days, at his own command, and with these 
two days he purchases Wednesday, andsa 
on, in the progressive ratio, until the 
whole six days are his own, and he = 
free! He willenter society with habits 
of industry and temperance, which are 
calculated to render him a valuable cit- 
izen ; and we will venture to assert, that 
any slave, who is not possessed of suffi- 
cient mental energy and firmness to sub~ 
mit to this preparatory discipline, cannot 
be qualified for, and is scarcely entitled to, 
the enjoyment of civil liberty. 

“We have allowed ourselves to cover 
pages, when we only intended to write as 
many sentences; but trust the subject is 
one, which, from its own intrinsic impor 
tance, and from the apparent neglect it 
ithas received from preceding tourists, 
will induce the reader to extend to our 
hasty speculations that indulgence which 
we claim for them.” [ Schoolcraft. 


MISCELLANIA. 


“ French Clergy inthe 17th century 
The historian, Boisard, who wrote in the 
17th century, states, in describing the re- 
venues of the French clergy im his time, 
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that they possessed $000 lordships, in 


which they had the chief power in exer- | 


eising political justice; that they hud also 
240,000 country villages; 7000 acres of 
vineyards, besides the tithes they receiv- 
ed from other vineyards; 125,000 fish 
ag and 90,000 acres of meadow ground. 
e€ same author writes, that the eccle- 
siastical men of France, in his time, did 
annually consume 4,500,000 measures of, 
pure wheat, (each measure containing 
600 lbs.) 900,000 measures of oats, 800,000 
of barley, 860,000 of peas, 180,000 fat ca- 
pons, 560,000 hens, 600,000 partridges, 
12,500 fat oxen,*12,000 fat wethers, and 
7,000,000 eggs.” Globe & Emerald. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
RELIGION. 


{ The Sheaker is a Pilgrim of “the Emer- 
ale Isle.”} 


Nor vainly deem our Christian law alone, 

eee the law of boundless peace and 
ove, 

Where civil institution grows relax, 

Or panders to the pride it should restrain, 

Accessory to their will. Wouldst thou 
protect 

The faith of truth and holiness, on these 

Fix thy strong. curb; not let the fawning 

riests 

Be of their arrogance the feudatory. 

Let not Religion, adverse from its end, 

Be made tool. "Tis ‘peace 
on earth 

"Phat holy faith of meekness heaven re- 
vealed ; 

But pence thro’ equal justice—equal 

rights 

SSabordinate ranks; the peace of 
ove— 

But love commutual and reci 


iprocal— 

‘As binding on the high as on the low: 

Peace, heer in the maintenance of 

Yight: 

Not peaceable submission in the lusts 

Of full blown Tyranny—who, while he 
vaunts 

@f sacred order.and paternal care, 

altars, to the carnage 

e 

Of his profane ambition, reckless, leads 

His myriad bands, all order to confound, 

But that of measur’d massacre :—to give 


— 


— 


‘Shall gild on 


= 
Pame to rapine, havock, rage and 
ust ; 
The temple, dome and cottage to con 
found ; 
Lay waste the vintage, and the harvest 
blight ; 
Till Devastation wraps thecircling realms 
In one wide flame; and then, with fiend- 
_ pride, 
Exulting o’er the desert he has made, 


Mingling his incense with the putrid 
stream 


the face of heaven, insults his 
With thanks and praises, for the pros~ 
rous crime 


glory’s page an impious 
name. 
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